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BY A TRIO. 


A blooming garden, 


Adorn’d with flow’rs of every rainbow hue, 


And fragrant odour. 
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HINTS 
TO UMBRELLA CARRIERS, 


The numberless inhabitants of this 
most polite city, seldom deviate so far 
from their universal character, as to 
require a dissertation on good manners. 
Yet it is with the most sincere sorrow 
that we perceive here and there a few 
itinerants who err from the sapient re 
gulations upon which the following ad 
vice is founded. It is respectfully dedi- 
cated to those who are accustomed to 
earry that inestimable inconvenience, an 
umbrella. 

Without digressing to its origin and 
history, which would lead us back to 
the immediate children of Adam, an¢ 
which, as our reader is extremely impa- 
tient, would weary him long before we 
had introduced him to Abel, or even wa 
ded through the deluge; without pre- 
face or introduction, we will therefore 
proceed direvtly into ‘the subject, and 
initiate him into the exercise as soon as 
possible. 

The most graceful attitude in the opi- 
hion of connoiseurs in which it can be 
eartied in» clear weather, is either that 
of holding it in the right hand, and 





swinging it around like the handle of a 
grindstone, or, oa the shoylder, so in- 
clined that it shall run into every fellow- 
passenger’s eye. This can only he exe- 
cuted in style, when the bearer thereof 
possesses that beautiful gait. generally 
termeda waddle, it being after the man- 
ner of a Muscovy duck. The former is 
easily acquired, and alittle practice will 
soon make you perfect. In twirling it 
around in this manner, (which is an imi- 
tation of the swing of a lady’s ridicule) 
you can beat a clearer idea of politeness 
into the head of the fellow who treads 
upon your heel, than could possibly 
be effeeted by a thousand of the hardest 
and sharpest words in the English (I had 
almost said Russian) language. The im- 
pression will also be more lasting. To 
be sure you may now and then knock 
down a belie, but then the pleasure of 
picking her up and begging her pardon, 
amply compensates for the breaking of 
your umbrella. 

‘There is also another pretty mode in 
which we see itsometimes used. It de- 
serves OUr attention on account of its 
usefulness and novelty, viz. ‘That of care 
rying it under the arm, the crooked han- 


}dle extending back horizontally, about 
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three feet two, or two anda half inches. 
In this manner, by its getting entangled 
in the clothes. you may often assist with 
great disinterestedness, a poor soul out 
of a vendue or other erowd, whose fem- 
ipine frame would otherwise have been 
squeezed almost to the thickness of a 
wafer. A friend of ours who had wise- 
ly contracted this habit, in travelling 
through the market sometime since, 

aided in the eseape of a boy with a bas- 
ket of gingerbread. (into the handle of 
which his umbrella was hooked) from 
the pressure of the spectators to « san- 
guinary battle of fishmongers. Having 
freed himself from the throng of the 
market, he drew in his hook, which to 
his sarprise was baited with a red ban- 
dana, which he had anintentionally 
fished from the pocket of some unfortu- 
nate gentleman. black or white it was 
impossible to tell. He examined it. and 
finding no marks other than a few 
lengthy rents. he despaired discovering 
the owner: so wiping ki< perspiring 
face, he deposited it for the present in 
his hat, without any qualms of consci- 
ence. for no man ever obtained it more 
holely than he. This is one of the many 
adtantages derived from that much ad. 
mired eustom. 

When you make your exit from church, 
at the door of which stand a number of 
persons waiting in anxious solicitude for 
others, raise your umbrella with an 
intimidating and determined air, imme- 
diately in the face of one of them, and 
pushing it direetly ahead, carry all be- 
fore you. By this means you not only 
clear the passage, and relieve yoursell 
from the encroachment of those whe 
have the audaeity to come there for the 
ladies, but the brass ends of your whale- 
bones will leave a serateh upon their 
cheeks or noses for the whole leugth 
of the line, and will, perhaps Gf you es 
cape with an unbroken scull) teach them 
better breeding in futare.—Should you 
however, be coming from a private as- 
sembly. witha lady under your wing, 
never on any account erect (iS potent 
defence from the turrent, antil you have 
both proceeded sowe distance from the 
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have become pretty damp, and will 
therefore accept the offer of your arm 
with greater eagerness. and will set 4 
higher value upon your gallantry. As 
she has previously experienced the disa. 
greeableness of the weather, she will 
now have a clearer perception of the 
convenience of a beau. In due time you 
may raise your umbrella, bet you must 
pay particular attention to your own 
comfort, and incline it in such a manner 
that it shall preserve your delectable 
person perfectly dry, while you shield 
the lady’s bonnet only. Her clothes ean 
be washed; your cloth cannot. Besides 
the sweet creature is then under,the ne- 
cessity of approximating her lovely face 
s0 near to your own, that it appears to 
those whom you meet like whispering 
sof! things . and they will one and all 
commence the manufacture of many 
pretty prophesies, such as are usually de- 
livered at the tea-table, and which ac- 
cording to your companion, will occa- 
sion more or less pleasing sensations 
when told you. 

If the day should be blustering and 
the wind on your back, the consequence 
is you incline the umbrella im that di- 
rection. Now when walking in this man- 
ner, your pace should be very slow, no 
faster than the wind earries you ; or, 
if possibie, with no greater velocity than 
the gait appropriately denominated a 
snail's trot. Then if your umbrella is 
large, not an individualeean pass you, 
and ina few minutes you find yourself 
transformed from a gentleman to the 
leader of a procession, consisting of 
butcher’s boys, genteel passengers, 
sweeps and ladies. It has been a prac- 
tice from time immemorial, which cus- 
tom has now enacted intoa law, that the 
foremost never should trouble himself 
about those behind. but take eare of 
himself ‘The grumbling of those fel- 
lows, therefore, who are at your heels 
amd long to be running before, deserves 
nothing but your contempt. This mode 
of traversing the streets in tempestuoas 
weather, lam rejoiced tosee has be- 
come recently very fashionable. Al- 
inost every person has observed how ri- 





dooy. Your companion by that time will 
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prella spread out inverted before the 

le, pulling the owner with it like 
ightning down the square, until he 
comes in contact with some sailor who 
is beating up against a strong head wind; 
The encounter is terrible ; both umbrel- 
jas are torn and (while the antagonists 
are reclining, one at full length in the 
gutter, the other huddled up in a fish 
barrow) both roll down the street, un- 
til some charitable hearted person, pi- 
tying their helpless and forlorn situa- 
tion as they skim along the mud, kindly 
carries them home. 

In passing another umbrella you 
should never incline yours on either 
side. Otherwise you will soon acquire 
that disagreeable habit, which only 
wearies your arms and breaks a suspen- 
der in elevating it to the heighth ofa 
story, that an elderly woman searcely 
three feet in stature, with an immense 
skeleton over her head, ay pass under 
it. Theodore once practised this (as he 
thought) necessary civility; but meet- 
ing a young lady one wet day, he raised 
his umbrella so high that he run the 
brass point into a lamp and brought the 
oil upon his coat; and the lady (equal- 
ly as complaisant) inclined hers so 
much, as not only to break a pane in a 
bulk window, (which was unfortunate 
enough in itself) but actually terrified 
a kitten that was sleeping there upon a 
blanket. Having now mounted a new 
coat he tells me. he intends te preserve 
his umbrella hereafter in one constant 
posture and certain attitude, which if 
my memory does not fail me is eighty 
degrees above the horison, in a direct 
line with his nose. 

When the storm is in your face, you, 
are certainly correct in placing yourself 
behind your portable awning. Nor is 
there any occasion, of looking ahead for 
those you meet, dreading your metallic 
point, their care supersedes any attention 
of yourown. You may now and then take 
a peep toascertain if (he pavement 1s un- 
occupied by any boxes, barrels, steps and 
many other such articles, which might en- 
danger your shins. As to those whom you 





overtake through superieur agility of 


legs it matters very little with you. Al- 
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though the brass end of a pink umbrel- 
la borne by a negro boy, once entered the 
back part of my surtout and hurt my 
feelings much: yet recollecting that 
‘‘one good turn deseryes another,” I 
returned the compliment with much in- 
terest upon his pericranium, and left 
the rueful phizzed young African 
scratching his head. We conelude by 
wishing the reader most heartily the 
L—. 





Selected for the Parterre. 
ECHO. 
Sweet Echo! sleeps thy vocal shell, 
Where this high arch o’erhangs the dell; 
While freed with sun_reflecting streams 
Chequers thy rocks with dancing beams # 


‘Here may no clamours harsh intrude, 
No brawling hound or clarion rude ; 
Here no fell beasts of midnight prowl, 
And teach thy tortured cliffs to howl! 


Be thine to pour these vales along 

Some artless Shepherd’s evening song : 
While night’s sweet bird, from yon high spray 
Responsive, listens to his lay. 


And if, like me, some love-lorn maid 
Should sing her sorrows to thy shade, 
Oh, sooth her breast, ye rocks around ! 
With softest sympathy of sound. 
Darwin. 
wee 
eLVECDOTE. 

A person having been put to great 
shifts to get money to support his cre- 
dit, some of his creditors at length sent 
him word, that they would give him 
trouble. +* Faith (said he) I have had 
trouble enough to borrow the money, 
i’m sure I need not be troubled to pay 
it again.” 


MOORISH IDEA OF BEAUTY. 


The Moors have singular ideas of 
feminine perfection. ‘The gracefulness 
of figure and motion are by no means 
essential points in their standard, A wo- 
man of even moderate pretensions, must 
ibe onegvho cannot walk without a slave 
under each arm to support her, aad a 
perfect beauty is a load for acame], In 
consequence of this prevalent taste fe 








junwieldiness of bulk, the Moorish ] 
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dies take great pains to acquire it early 
in life. and for this purpose many of 
the young girls. are compelled by their 
mothers, to devour a great quantity of 
kouskous (compounded fine and mixed 
with water) and drink a large bowl of 
Camel’s milk every morning. It is of no. 
importance whether the girl has an ap-| 
petite or not; the kou- Kous and milk 
must be swallowed. and obedience is fre- 

quently enforced by blows. This singu-| 





| 
lar practice instead of producing a) 
soon covers the} 


gestion and disease, 
young lady with that degree of plump- 
ness, which, in the eye of a Moor is 
perfection itself, 
an 
For the Parterre. 
“THE AGE WE LIVE IN.” 

Since the creation of the world, time 
has been divided into several distinct 
eras or divisions ; as the golden age, the 
silver age, and the iron age. ‘The pre- 
sent cannot however with propriety be 

coniprehended in any of these divisions: 

Jt eannot be called the golden age, for 
this meial is seldom mentioned and 
pever seen, exeept occasionally upon) 
the head of an antique cane or old ma-' 
trimonial ring. it has indeed been sug- | 
gested to me. that it sometimes appears 
in (ie gentiemens’ watch chains and la- 
dics ornaments, but as this is rather 
problematical. TL will not hazard my! 
charaeter for veracity by asserting it. 


If, as the poet says. * our golden days | 


» 
are when we have no gold,” this is an-| 


doubtedly the delightful period, but as | 
it is probable few of our readers will | 

agree in the definition, we will consider | 
the first position established and ima-| 


gine it proved toa de monstr ation that | time 


ihe present is not the golden age. 
That it is not the silver age we can 
contend in a manner equally logical: | 
Beeause if it were so, it would of course 
be the age of silver. Now this is ob- 
viously not the case, inasmuch as silver | 
is a substance, invisible, (exegpt to a 
few favoured mortals who hav® dearly 
paid for this privilege) existing only in 
the ** tales of other times.” It “does i in- 
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deed sometimes strike upon our aston. 
ished senses. in the form of a pair of 
mounted spectacles bestriding the nose 
of some antiquated maiden, where they 
sit with all the gravity of a country 
squire,and with equally as high an opi. 
nion of their intrinsie worth and exalted 
station. Sometimes indeed we are blessed 
with the view ofa cream-pot,a tankard or 
a pair of massy buckles, which have de- 
seended with the family name from ages 
long past; and sometimes, oh rare oe. 
currence! we are so fortunate as to get 
\a glimpse of a five-penny bit, which, like 
jau eel is slipping through every one’s 
fingers, until it finally ents its Career in 
the calin retreat of a miser’s strong box, 

We contend that it is not the iron age, 
because, if it were so, this useful metal 
woul! be in much greater request than 
it at present is; whereas on the con- 
trary, in the fashionable circles, (the 
standards of taste and propriety) brass, 
jtin, and other compound and spurious 
| Substances have completely usurped the 
|situation it formerly oceupied. As to 
ithe species of this metal called * cold 
iron,” or swords, they are utterly dis- 
carded, never appearing exeept when 
the noble form of a reer uiting sergeant, 
ora Valiant captain of militia is attached 
to one of them, like a West India negro 
to his clog. 

‘The age of Chivalry might with some 
propriety be denominated “the iron age; 
when the adventurous errants salli- 
ed forth in their mails of iren or steel, 
for the benevolent purpose of succouring 
afair damsel, plunged into interminable 
distress by the art of some wicked ma- 
|gician, or heid in + durance vile,’’ by 
the power of some cruel giant. ‘These 
s have long since passed, fortunate- 
for our fine ladies, who would ra- 





ily 


| whose appearance would undoubtedly 
throw them inte hysterics, or catise 


them to faint without havi ing time to stu- 
\' dy a graceful attitude. Our modern er- 
rants have a much easier way of doing 


their business. ‘hey do it is certain 


See 
ther endure all the perseeutions of their 

/malignant oppressors, than be exposed 

‘to the sight of those uncouth characters, 
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‘avel in mail, but it is composed prin | binding the deluded youth in the indis- 
ipally of wood, and instead of carrying solable bonds of wedlock, ‘The iron- 
it, it earries them. ‘They do also in imi-| hearted ereditor, who deaf to the im- 
tation of their predecessors sleep in their} precations of his debtor immures the 
mails, but with this convenient differ-| dashing buck. (who for five years has 
ence, instead of being obliged to rest honoured him w ith his custom without 
upon their spear or against a tree, they troubling him with pay) into, oh! dis- 
may comfortably recline against a stuff- honourable situation for so much worth, 
ed stage-back, or the friendly shoulder) thy common receptacle for thieves and 
of a brother knight. and at the same} vagabonds!! The malicious bars which 
time be rapidly approximating to the prevent this unfortunate gentleman from 
conclusion of their journey. By a late| extending his head above two feet out of 
regulation in the code of Chivalry, a} the w indow to salute an acquaintance or 
knight is compelled to use no other ar-| reiterate his expressions of happiness at 
mour than three seals attached to his| seeing him look so well. And above all 
wateh-chain, symbolic of honour, love| those massy bolts which confine him 
and valour; witha large cravat or scarf| from the blessings of civil liberty and 
from his lady. which he is directed to} rational enjoyment, until the next court 
wear around his neck as a defence from! of Oyer and Terminer. Having thus ta- 
quinzys, sore throats and other en-| ken a view of the negative arguments, 
chantments which the malice of his en-| and shewn in a manner the most plain 
emies may endeavour to impose; he is| and simple. what age it is not; we shall 
also required to pluck from the recreant| with equal perspicuity take up the affir- 
phiz of any conquered giant, his enor-| mation and show what age it is. 

mous whiskers, which he is permitted| After much deliberation having ex- 
towear as trophies of his courage and |amined with the candour of a lawyer, 
prowess. the long term of probation joneside of the question, we have adopted 
which squires were compelled to under- \the following decision, viz. That this is 
go prior to ther being initiated as |neither morenorless than the paper age. 
knights, has been dispensed with; and |As every one may not be inclined to rest 
any squire who has sven a lady home |so weighty a matter upon our simple as- 
three times from a ball. four times from s€rtion we shall produce some few proofs 
the theatre, and five times from a party, /of its correctness. Thatitis a paper 
Without the loss of a slipper or the soil: age, we argue, because the age is solely 











ping of a dress, is considered as worthy | occupied with papers. The lawyer is per- 


of sharing in the privileges and immuni-| petually engaged with his deeds bonds, 
ties of knighthood. ‘here are many| suits, bills of cost. &e. The merchant 
other arguments which might be advan-| with his day-book, ledgers. invoices, 
eed in favour of our position that this| bills of lading, &c. The author with his 
is not an iron age, but as our readers | seraps. fragments, &c. ‘The atiquary in 
are doubtless displaying + symptoms of | pouring over an illegible MS trying to 
impatience’ already, we will not enu-; make matter out of void and wasting 
merate any more. Lt may indeed be ur-| some years of his life, to deeypher what 
ged in opposition, that there are many | will be of no benefitto himself or others, 
substances which if not immediately; when known. And the politician whe 
irou, are in their nature very similar :| spends his time in the study of p-pers 
asthe iron-hearted damsel who will not| for the purpose of acquiring some news, 
bestow her affections upon a wreteh| which having a small portion of, he 
every way unworthy of her, The iron-| finds it repeated so often and with so 
hearted father, who will not permit his; many contradictions that it only makes 
son to contract a matrimonial alliance|+* confusion worse confounded,” and 
With a mercenary woman, whg, having | leaves him in doubt whether to believe 
ensnared him by her arts is nd endea-| any of it. No person can eogitate for 
vouring to secure her own interest, by! five minutes upon his own affairs, or 
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those of others, without the benevolent 
desire of edifying the public by commit- 
ting his ideas to paper. A profound na- 
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tural philosopher wastes a few reams of 
this useful article to prove that a bee is 
not a bull-frog, because the former has 
wings! While his antagonist equally 
profound, asserts, that the gentleman 
was too hasty and unphilesophical in his 
conclusion, for that wings are merely a 
fortuitous appendage whieh the frog 
may have been deprived of in cense- 
quence of his adopting another element ; 
not contented with denying the former 
theory he writes a folio to prove that 
they may be of the same genera, inas- 
much as they both have legs. 

Kvery thing is now to be purchased 
for paper. A man may purchase a 
tract of land as large as a township, 
for a suflicient quantity of paper. A 


Knave may obtain a character, or an 
author reputation, by merely applying 
to one of the honourable fraternity of 
puffers, who will puff the one into 
fame and the other into immertality 


for the trifling douceur of a piece of 
paper. One cannot walk the streets 
without seeing ** southern and western 
paper taken at par:” or turn a corner 
without being saluted by, “ Virginia 
paper wanted,” or ++ New-York paper 
for sale,” in large capitals, and the most 
eonspicuous situation. We might cile as 
a proof, the innumerable diurnal and 
other periodical papers, which have in- 
ereased so rapidly since the days of 
Franklin, as demonstrating that it is at. 
feast more of a paper age than during 
his time. We shall, however, content 


of sceptics. v—. 


For the Parterre. 
THE WOODLAND. 

How blest these shades ; the songs how sWeet, 

That from their green pavilions flow ; 
How calm the rocks and waters meet, 

That smoothly glide, in shade, below : 
While drooping willows wave around, 
And henied roses kiss the ground. 
Away in yonder sunny field, 

The weary reaper binds the sheaf; 
Fann’d by the airs the woodlands yield, 
Where zephyrs hang on every leaf; 
And tripping lightly thro’ the bower, 

Sport with every blushing ower. 

Oh! that I were the warbling dove, 
That builds her nest in yonder tree ; 
That there, with tender streams of love, 

I might awaken melody; 
And tuning oft my plaintive lay, 
Expend my short but happy day. 
ORLANDO. 


ae 
PEDANTRY. 


A young fellow who had ebtained af 
smattering of the French language, 
wishing to shew his superior knowledge, 
aveosted a gentleman in the street with 
** Quel heur y’ a til, monsieur?’ (what 
o’elock is it, sir?) The gentleman pull-§ 
ed out his watch, but finding it stopped, 
replied, «* Enverite, monsieur, je ne sais 
pas.”? (Indeed, sir, I cannot inform you.) 
“Ah!” said the youngster, walking 
off in great haste, ‘*is it possible it cash 
be so late.” 


For the Parterre. 


THE HISTORY OF VIOLENTUS§; 
A 'TALE. 
[Continued from page 39.] 
‘* Accustomed to command when aa 


ourselves by merely referring those who 
remain unconvinced by our arguments, 
such of their acquaintances as may 


i 


Sinead POE OC SAIL 
Ser ey DE eT: oy 


have had their +: lingers burnt” by com- 
ing in contact with countericit or other 
paper, who no deubt will feelingly aver, 
that this is in truth a paper age. 

If atvér these multifarious proofs of 
the truth of our position, any one is so 
seeptical as to refuse them his full and. 
entire eredence, we only request an op- 
portunity of getting to windward of him 
on a sultry day with a bundle of petty 
bank notes, and if possessed of the sen- 


infant, hew could it besexpected he 
should obey when more advanced it 
years. 
him either by threats or persuasion, col, 
cluded at length to place the reins in his 
ewn bands, and as he received the recon 
pense paid very little attention to the im 


to college atjan age when he should 
half havé completed his studies, loaded 





with cakes, sweetmeats, and above all 





His tutor who could not govert Heli 


provement of his scholar. He was sent fj 
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amberless injunctions to transmit an 
ount of any harsh treatment he 
Hould receive. He here found his si- 
Hyation somewhat different from that to 
hich he had been used, and a few 
ecks lagzed very slowly indeed, hav- 
ng been reprimanded on the first day 
yp attempting to chastise one of the 
rvants who did not obey with suffiei- 
ient alaerity, his arbitrary commands. 
We had naturally an acute peneirating 
nind well caleulated for eunning and 
agenuity, which, when called into ae- 
in by his passion for mischief or re- 
enge, was surpassed by few. He had 
jso an unbounded ambition which could 
st reconeile a superior ; he therefore 
yas the first to plan and devise a scheme, 
rom Which no good could possibly re- 
ult, how much soever others might suf- 
er; but such trifles were of small con- 
sideration, when a mischievous exeur- 
ion was contemplated ; and he then 
ywsumed the whole command and ar- 
ungement upon himself, using suffici- 
at precautions to prevent his discovery 
$a partizan, although he eared but 
iittle. His new masters having early 
inded his disposition, found he was 
00 spoiled to have any hopes of ever 
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Which had been sown so early in such a 
ich soil, for he possessed a retentive me- 
mory, an active mind, and many good, 
but latent qualities. By a lit'le flattery 
vell applied, however, and exciting his 
mulation or jealousy of those farther 
Mivanced than himself, his preceptors 
lad the gratification to find their pupil 
levoting himself entirely to his stu- 
lies, and he continued to head alter- 

tely each class throughout the uni- 
ersity, rivalled alone by a young gen- 
man of nearly his own age, Edmund 
Javendon. From our review of Vio- 
entus’ character, we would be led to 
lieve that this circumstance would 
ave excited rather a hatred, than any 
her sentiment in his bosom against 
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troversy with his fellow collegians, but 
withdrew whenever they became too 
warm in their disputations. The two 
youths soon became aequainted, and al- 
though of direetly contrary dispositions, 
reaped mueb pleasure from each other’s 
conversation; the flow of spirits and live- 
ly ideas in the one, was counterbalanced 
by the justness and solidity of the dis- 
coursc, and the accuracy of observation 
in the other. Violentus contracted an 
affection towards Edmund, whieh he 
had never experienced to any person be- 
fore. His mother he seemed almost to 
have forgotten ; and indeed he felt as 
strong an attachment to the servants as 
to her, because they fed his vanity, and 
humoured his whims more. Naturally 
tractable, this indulgence had not only 
made him headstrong and obstinate, but 
of a most imperious, and when ruffled or 
disappointed, of a most violent temper. 
Notwithstanding this disagreeable cha- 
racter he was open hearted and gene- 
rous, benevolent and tender. Edmund 
and he were connected together by the 
strongest ties of friendship: they en- 
joyed the same pleasures, and partici- 
pated in each other’s happiness. Vio- 
lentus had nearly completed his course 
of education, when one afternoon he 
happened to stray some distance from 
the university with an intention to stu- 
dy ; but delighted with the evening, he 
extended his perambulation considera- 
bly further than usual. along the con- 
fines of the country-seat of a nobleman 
in the vicinity. Looking through a thie- 
ket, which here formed the boundary, 
he observed a female form extremely 
beautiful, advaneed towards the spot 
where he was standing. She seated her- 
self upon the other side of the hedge, in 
a litthe arbour which had been ereeted 
there, & drew from a pori e feulle which 
she carried, a book, paper and peneil, 
and commeneed writing, as her counte- 
nance indicated, upon some favourite 
subject. Our hero contemplated the 





his youth ; but Edmund's affability of| young Venus for a considerable space 
lanner, and engaging modesty had cer- 
hin attractions in them which even Vi- 
entus could not withstand. Itwas ob- 


of time, as she alternately sung the 
most bewitching air with a melodious 
voice, read aloud or penciled her lively 
thoughts. Llad he been vontented, he 
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might have enjoyed her company and 
passed an agreeable hour, but anxious 
to ascertain whether she was really com- 
posing, or drawing a portrait, he ap- 
proached as near as possible to prevent 
alarming her, and mounting upen a 
smooth stone slipped and came to the 
ground. When he regained his feet, 

the young lady had retired. Nor could 
he discern any thing remaining behind 
by which he could learn who she was. 
but he suspected, and with truth. that 
she was the daughter of the lord of the 
manor. 

+The next morning he related to Ed 

mund the incident, describing the place 
where he saw her, and particularly the 
lady herself, adding that he intended 
not only to discover her name, but to 
endeavour. if possible. to become ac- 
quainted with her His friend replied, 
somewhat confused, that he could save 
him so much trouble and introduce him 
himself, promising to accompany him 
whenever he should think proper. 

‘© You will no doubt be surprised that 
Violentus owed this acquaintance en 
tirely tochance. ‘This is the only thing 
his friend ever concealed from him. 
Edmund had known her for some time, 
and not only paid her the strictest atten 
tion, and received a recipreeal return. | 
but had engaged her hand. Well know- 
ing the unlimited ambition of Violentus, 
and the uncommon charms and accom- 
plishments of Eloisa Kitz Hamilton, 
he had determined to prevent their in- 
timacy, at least until his friend had con- 
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Anon I pass the pebbly stream, 
That constant turns yon clacking milj; 
See the full moon thro’ poplars gleam, 
Where Mary lives upon the hill. 


There hospitality I find ; 
Her parents bid me welcome still; 
And there’s a being ever kind,— 
Tis lovely Mary on the hill. 


As down the moonlight-grove we walk, 
} 


While chaunts the solemn Whipperwill, 
Enraptur’d there, of love I talk 
With my sweet Mary on the hill, 


Ye fleeting hours of transc ent bliss, 
On wings of light ye fly away; 
But yet such hours of happiness 
Do all the woes of life repay. 


Yet still my constant jove is such 
While tnere, 1 wish that time stood still: 
I would not think an age too much 
To stay with Mary on the hill. 
D.— 


ANECDOTE. 


Diedrich a few sabbaths sinee, was 
caught in his Sunday suit. by a heavy 
shower of rain at some distanee from 
any shelter. He was particularly wor. 
ried about his new hat. which must in 
evitablv be spoiled. However, with true 
Dutch invention he deposited the beaver 
under his arm, and very coolly walked 
to the next house. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





« J.” In our next. 
The “ Blossom,” although possessed of some 
merit, has not arrived at the standard of insertion. 
* Edgar’s,” communication withregret is declined. 





eluded his studies, the college being so | 
near the mansion. As it was now im | 


possible to avoid it, he therefore intro. 


The Journal of our friend the “ Sailor,” is no 
calculated for the “* Parterre.” 

Lines signed “ Anonymous, 
ravoon. 


” are under conside 





duced him a few evenings afterwards, | 
and assisted by 
abh- 
he soon established himself upon the 
footing of an old acquaintance in the 
family. 


[To be continued. | 
—— 
For the Parterre. 


RURAL COURTSHIP, OR 
MARY OF THE HILL. 
When e’er the toils of day are past, 
And shadows over nature steal, 
Dn wings of love I joyful haste 


a fine person. an agree .| underg 
beliaviour, and insinuating shire SS, | 


The ai sng on of “ Philario,” was too recent 
O an examination; his essay however wil 
| be ea ply ittended to. 

Phe selections of our valuable correspondent Of 
lando, have been received, a continuation of his 
vours will be acceptabie. 


The price of the “ Parrerne,” is seventy-it 
cents per quarter, payable in advance, 


The Public are respec tfully informed, that# 
PUBLICATION OFFICER, is established at No. 104 
Race-strect, above Third, where subscriptions a 
communications will be thankfully received. 


> For the convenience of our Northern Liber’ 
eee nts a Letter-Box is established i 
the Office of Messrs. Probasco & Justice, No. 02% 





To lovely Mary on the hill, 


North Second-strect 
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